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(Continued from page 152.) 


“The right of the civil government, through its various de- 
partments, to establish, support and regulate a system of com- 
mon schools, (and it is by the civil government that this usual- 
ly has been, and, for aught we see, must usually be, done, ) this 
right being admitted, provided there is occasion for its exercise, 
we are brought to consider the position already taken—the su- 
yeriority of the established and tried common school system to 
the proposed substitute, the church school system. 

“1, The common school system secures the general, we 
may say the universal, education-of the people. ‘The church 
school system would not. There would be a large number, 
who could not be reached by it, and who would grow up in 
ignorance. ‘This is the first reason we offer to sustain our 
position. 

“This is a truth, (we will prove it to be such presently, ) 
whose importance can not easily be exaggerated. Its import- 
ance we do not here argue. ‘That would be superfluous. If 
there be any man who now denies that knowledge is good, or 
that an elementary education at least, is necessary to make one 
a good citizen, ‘he must,’ as another has said, ‘be looked 
upon as a fossil relic of a past world — an antediluvian — one 
who is horn behind the time.’ We do not expect to number 
ay such man among our readers. It is not necessary here to 
jrove the intimate connection between ignorance and vice, nor 
that knowledge and virtue are specially important and neces- 
sary for the citizens of a free country. A free people need the 
itelligence to discern the true amid the false, and the virtue 
(0 love and obey it. ‘They must have the intelligence to un- 
derstand and defend their rights, and to retain in their own 
hand the exercise of their lawful powers, against all the ma- 
chinations and arts of the ambitious, the designing, and the 
powerful. Despotism stands on popular ignorance ; freedom 
on popular intelligence and virtue. And no cunning or care of 
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man can make them change foundations. Among ani intelli- 
gent and virtuous people, freedom will, sooner or later, displace 
despotism. Among an ignorant people, despotism will displace 
freedom. And for the security, much more for the prosperous 
working, of civil liberty, this intelligence must be extended to 
the whole people. It must be diffused as widely as is the ex- 
ercise of political sovereignty. Where almost every man over 
twenty-one years of age has a part in electing those who are 
to enact and execute laws, and make war or peace, it 1s unsafe 
to leave any such men, or their parents, or sisters, or any who 
form their character, or influence their conduct, without the 
enlightening and conservative power of education. — It is not 
enough for the rich to educate their children, if the children of 
the poor are left to ignorance. It will not avail for Protestants 
to educate their children, if the children of the Roman Cath- 
olics are left without knowledge and discipline. [t will not 
avail for the members of churches and Christian congregations 
to give their children instruction in good schools, if the child- 
ren of those who care neither for Sabbaths nor sanctuaries, 
grow up untaught and ungoverned. ‘The ballots of the one 
class weigh as much in the scales of the nation’s destiny, as 
those of the other. They are all embarked in the same ship, 
to sink or swim together, and the ignorance and vice of a part 
endanger the prosperity and existence of the whole. 

‘And this, by the way, seems to us a strong argument to 
prove that a republican form of government, and a liberal ex- 
tension of the elective franchise, are m aceordance with the 
divine arrangement and pleasure ; for they tend, more power- 
fully than do other forms of government and restricted suffrage, 
to this excellent end, — knowledge and goodness among the 
people ; since they lay on the community a strong constraint 
to edueate and evangelize all its members. They use the 
powerful instintt of self-preservation in a nation, to compel it 
to give the means of knowledge and of grace to all its eitizens. 

“That the common school system, if wisely and efficiently 
directed and supported, would secure the general, indeed we 
may say the universal, prevalence of elementary education, 1s 
no conjecture. We know it. We know it from the experience 
of the past. We know what it will do by what it has done. 
There is left no room for reasonable doubt on this point, by the 
fact, that, in those states wherein the common school system has 
any thing like a wise and energetic administration, the elementa- 
ry education of the native population is universal—that few per- 
sons indeed can be found, born and bred in those communities, 
who cannot read and write. It may be said, that the trial has 
not been sufficient or fair, since the population of these states 
has been, in the past, very unlike what it will be in the future, 
homogeneous. But it would be said without reason ; for there 
has been from the beginning a variety of races, the white, the 
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red, and the black, and, after the first century, and extensively 
for the last fifty years, a variety on the most important matter 
of discrepancy, religious opinion, certainly a large variety of 
the Protestant sects. ‘I'rue, we have not had in these states 
as many Roman Catholics as we expect in the future to have, 
through the channels of immigration ; and there has been, in 
many cases, and perhaps in a large proportion of cases, a refu- 
sal by Roman Catholics to allow their children to attend the 
common schools. But this refusal, we believe, has been owing 
mainly to a lack of due liberality on the part of the directors 
and teachers of these schools toward Roman Catholics,—to the 
fact that they were not allowed to come into the schools on 
any other than a Protestant footing,—that their religious pecu- 
liarities have not had the same liberal treatment, and have been 
denied a title to the same liberal treatment, which the religious 
peculiarities of Protestants have received,—to the fact, in a 
word, that it has been insisted, unwisely and unfairly, as we 
think, that the common schools should be Protestant schools, 
and that, if the children of Roman Catholics came into them, 
they should conform to Protestant rules, and receive a Pro- 
testant education. Wherever the opposite principle has been 
adopted, and acted upon long enough to banish jealousy and 
excite confidence, there has been no difficulty in securing the 
attendance of Roman Catholic children.* And we anticipate 
little difficulty in securing their general attendance in the fu- 
ture, Whenever the jealousy and opposition, which have un- 
wisely been excited among the Roman Catholics, shall be al- 
layed by the adoption of the principle, manifestly reasonable 
and just, that in the common schools the religious peculiarities 
of all denominations shall receive like treatment, and be alike 
free from invasion. 





* | Here follow the proofs, offered by the reviewer, that, if a system of liberality 
and justice be practised towards the Roman Catholics, they will send their children 
to the common schools—Ep. | 

“Lowell, March 10, 1848. 

“ My dear Sir,—Yours of the 4th inst. was duly received, with inquiries which 
I proceed to answer. 

“1. Dothe children of our foreign or immigrant population, especially the Cath- 
olic portion of them, attend our public schools ‘ 

“ in the first settlement of Lowell in 1822, owing to several causes, the Irish were 
collected and built their dwellings chiefly in one quarter, on a tract of land known 
ever since as the Acre. A large population was here gathered, destitute of nearly 
every means of moral and intellectual improvement. It was not to be expected 
that a community thus situated and neglected, so near a populous town of New 
England people. could be viewed with indifference ; on the contrary, it would be 
watched with great anxiety and apprehension. Accordingly, by the advice and ef- 
forts of philanthropic persons, a room was soon rented and supplied with fuel and 
other necessaries, and a teacher placed there, who was remunerated by a small 
weekly voluntary tax, I think, six cents a week for each child. From the poverty 
and indifference of these parents, however, the school was always languishing and 
became extinct. From time to time it revived, and then, after months of feebleness 
again failed. 

“ At the annual town meeting in May, 1830, an article was inserted in the war- 
rant, for the appointment of a committee to “ consider the expediency of establish- 
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“On the other hand, if, for this school system, which, when- 
ever fairly and efficiently administered, has secured, and mani- 
festly will secure, the elementary education of the whole 
people, we substitute the church or sectarian school system, 
the certain result will be, that many, very many of the people 
will not be educated at all—large masses will grow up untaught 
and undisciplined. 

“Of this truth a little examination and reflection will con- 





ing a separate schoo! for the benefit of the frish population. A committee thus ap- 
pointed, reported in April, 1831, in favor of such a school. This report Was ue- 
cepted by the town, and as our schools were then carried on in districts, the sum of 
fifty dollars was appropriated for the maintenance of a separate district school for 
the Irish. Here was the tirst municipal regulation relating to this matter, and the 
origin of the separation between the two races. The district school had many vi- 
cissitudes for three years, was kept only a part of the vear as our other district schools 
were, and was often suspended because a suitable room could not be had. On the 
whole, it was unsatisfactory as in 1834. ‘The Catholic priest here appears to have 
been carrying on a private school under his church, which had been erected in this 
quarter. In 1835, this gentleman made formal application to the school committee 
for aid, and was present at several of their mectinegs. The result of these delibera- 
tions is thus detailed in the annual report of the schoo} commitree in March, 1836. 

“* Tt is known to the citizens generally, that various fruitless attempts have been 
hitherto made to extend the benefits of our public shcools more fully to our Irish 
population. ‘Those attempts have been hitherto frustrated, chiefly perhaps by a na- 
tural apprehension on the part of the parents and pastors of placing their children 
under Protestant teachers. and in a measure also, by the mutual prejudices and con- 
sequent disagreements among the Protestant and Catholic children themselves. 
Your committee have great pleasure in stating that these difficulties appear to have 
been overcome, and the above most desirable object to have been finally accom- 
plished. 

“* In June last, Rev. Mr. Conolly of the Catholic church applied to the commit- 
tee for such aid as they might be able to give to his exertions for the education and 
improvement of the children under his charge. ‘The committee entered readily and 
fully into his views. and in subsequent interviews a plan was matured and has since 
been put into operation. On the part of the committee, the following conditions 
were insisted on as indispensable, before any appropriation of the public money 
could be made: 

“1, ‘That the instructors must be examined as to their qualifications by the com- 
mittee, and receive their appointment from them. 

“<2. ‘That the books, exercises and studies should be all prescribed and regulated 
by the committee, and that no other whatever should be taught or allowed. 

“*3. ‘That these schools should be placed, as respects the examinations, inspec- 
tion and general supervision of the committee, on precisely the same footing with 
the other schools of the town. 

“** On the part of Mr. Conolly it was urged that to facilitate his efforts, and to 
render the scheme acceptable to his parishioners, the instructors must be of the 
Catholic faith, and that the books prescribed should contain no statements of facts 
not admitted by that faith, nor any remarks reflecting injuricusly upon their system 
of belief. These conditions were assented to by the committee; the books in use 
in other public schools were submitted to his inspection, and were by him fully ap- 
proved. On these principles there were established that year, three schools for the 
Trish.’ 

“TL have judged it necessary to give you these preliminary remarks, in order to 
explain our present position. By this mutual conciliation, we easily secured incal- 
culable advantages; and from these small beginnings have grown up a class of 
large and highly respectable schools, gathered from our most degraded population. 
The Irish children may now be found in every school in the city in considerable 
numbers, even in our high school, while at the same time the separate Irish schools 
are crowded to overflowing, chiefly because the latter are in the vicinity of our 
densest Irish population. 

“ We have had occasionally a Catholic priest who has tried to interfere, but with- 
out suecess. It is now years since these schools have been for a moment disturbed. 
All jealousy seems so to have disappeared, that I find now that we have but four 
Catholic teachers in our employ, and these females, while we have nine schools of Irish 
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yince any one. In the first place, there is in this country, and 
eyen in those parts of it which have had the most and best re- 
livious culture, a large mass of people, (much larger than they 
who have not examined into the matter are aware.) who do not 
belong to any religious denomination. All these would have 
a strong dislike of sectarian schools, whose avowed object is to 
train children in the doctrines and practices of a particular 
denomination or sect of Christians. ‘Their children might, in 
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children exclusively. ‘The original condition has gradually and undesignedly been 
‘ling into neglect. The Irish parents, the more respectable of them, attend the 
shibitions of their children with great delight and pride. These separate Irish 
shools, in point of discipline, are admirable, and in attainments are quite respect- 
able. 

* The number of Irish children, (and all our immigrants are Irish almost.) who 
have been members of our public schools the past year, I estimate at 1800. I have 
not the means of giving you the number of our Irish population; and doubtless 
the number of children of Irish parents who attend no school is large. In every 
city, this is a fearful element of danger to us, and cannot be viewed but with the 
ereatest concern. We have. however, the consolation of believing that incalculable 
cood is resulting to those who are drawn within the influence of this great  safe- 
guard of our liberties. 

“2. Are any, and how many deterred from attending the public schools, on re- 
ligions grounds only ? 

“The number must be extremely small; and if any, 1 could have no means of 
enumerating them, 

“I am, dear sir, respectfully and gratefully yours, 

“Joun O. GREEN. 

“Hon. Horace Many. 


“The second communication is from Fall River, Mass. We give the substance 
of it. There are in that place fourteen public day-schools. The average attend- 
unce of each of these, for a week in March, 1848, is given, in figures approximating 
the truth as near as practicable, and likewise the attendance, in each, of Roman 
Catholic children. The sum of the former is 1,129. The sum of the latter 209. 
Two hundred and nine Roman Catholic children, out of eleven hundred and thirty- 
nine children in the public day-schools. 

“There are in the same town two Roman Catholic schools ; one taught under the 
eve of the priest, and partly charitable; the other entirely of a private character. 
The former averages sixty, the latter thirty pupils. These are all who are known 
hy our informant to be ‘deterred from attending the public schools, on religious 
srounds, 

The third communication is from Boston. We quote the following. 

“Tecan not say what portion of our foreign population attend our public schools, 
not knowing how many there are in the city. But of 9,838 children in the primary 
schools on the last day of January, 1848, 4,644 were reported as of foreign parent- 
age. This is by no means the whole number, as many teachers do not report how 
many they have, but say ‘ few, ‘a great many,’ ‘a large proportion, ‘I can notsay 
how many,’ &e. , 

“*Some of the children are Germans, English, &c., but the greater number are 
undoubtedly Lrish. 

“*T am not aware that any are kept away from our schools on religious grounds. 
I know one Roman Catholic priest who not only encourages the attendance of his 
children at our primary schools, but provides them with clothing and the necessary 
books, &c., to enable them to do so. He has been, or sent to me many times for 
tickets of admission; and I presume I have admitted thirty or forty children at his 
request within three months. I have to-day admitted five. He also occasionally 
goes into the schools, and sees that they attend, and appears to take much interest 
ween attending. He tells me that the Bishop and the clergy are friendly to our 
schools,’ 

_To this information we need not add any comments. It fully sustains our po- 
‘ition, and is fitted greatly to gratify the friends of popular education and of our 
country. We are happy to be able to give it, and express hereby our obligations to 
those who have communicated it to us. 
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some instances, be gathered into the church schools, by the 
benevolence and zeal of the teachers and patrons. But the 
instances would be few. ‘The great majority would refuse to 
send their children, especially if, (as it must be to a greater ex- 
tent and degree than under the common school system,) any 
payment should be required. 

“Then, again, some religious denominations, in all places, 
would have no schools, or schools inadequate to the number of 
the children belonging to them; and yet would not, to any 
great extent certainly, send their children to the schools of 
other denominations. How is it now with Roman Catholic 
children, in places where, through jealousy of Protestant in- 
struction, they are not sent to the common schools? Toa 
fearful extent, they are without any schools, growing up to 
maturity, — to the exercise of social influence and of popular 
sovereignty, — without instruction or discipline. And who 
does not know, that the Roman Catholic church never has, in 
any country, secured, or favored, the education of all her peo- 
ple ; and that, in this country, she is not strongly disposed, and, 
if she were, would be unable, such is the poverty of a large 
proportion of her members. te sustain schools adequate for the 
purpose. Nothing is more certain, than that, between the in- 
vincible repugnance of that church to send her children to 
schools of other churches avowedly sectarian, and her indispo- 
sition and inability to maintain adequate schools of her own, 
large masses of her children would be left to ignorance with 
all its dangers, crimes and miseries. 

“The same would be the result toa large extent with other 
denominations. Few of any denomination have a sufficient 
sense, and many may be said to have no sense at all, of the 
importance of education. In almost all except the large places 
of this country, some of the religious denominations are few 
in numbers, feeble in strength and scattered in location, and 
yet none the less attached to their peculiarities, hardly able, 
often unable, and more often indisposed, properly to sustain 
their religious institutions. Now what is more certain, than 
that, in such cases, on the one hand they will have no schools 
of their own, or schools very insufficient for the necessities of 
children scattered here and there over a town three or five 
miles square, and that, on the other hand, they will not send 
their children to the schools of other denominations, establish- 
ed and sustained for instruction avowedly sectarian ? 

“ With these views of the subject,—and we see not how any 
other can reasonably be taken,—we regard it as certain, that, 
if the system of church schools is substituted for the system of 
common schools, multitudes, even in portions of the country 
most favored, and much more in those least favored, with mo- 
ral and religious privileges, will grow up without the instruc- 
tion and discipline of even an elementary education. This Is 
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aresult worthy to be seriously pondered by all, and especially 
by those who are disposed, with more or less earnestness, to 
introduce a church school system, which, if successful, will in- 
fallibly displace the common school system, and become the 
sole reliance for popular education. 

«2. We now call the attention of our readers to a second 
reason for our confident belief in the superiority of the common 
school to the proposed church school system. 

“The church schools must, in many, the vast majority of 
eases, be inferior in character to the common schools. 

+ A few words will suflice to make this plain. It is proved 
by a class of facts to which allusion has already been made, 
such as these,—the prevalent inadequate sense of the importance 
of general education, and the consequent indisposition to con- 
tribute freely, much less with self-denial, for that end; the 
minute sectarian divisions which exist in most places ; and the 
widely distant residences of embers of the same denomination 
in the same town. ‘These facts, which do not materially affect 
the common schools, in which all can unite, are fatal, ina vast 
majority of cases, to the excellence, if not the existence, of 
church schools, supported, each, solely or chiefly, by those of 
its own denomination. Any one acquainted with these facts, 
as they exist in our country towns, will see in a moment, that 
church schools of a high order would generally be impractica- 
ble, and certainly, as men are, not to be expected. In towns of 
from twelve to twenty-five hundred inhabitants, divided into 
four or more religious denominations, whose members are dis- 
tributed over a surface four miles square, or three miles by five, 
who that knows with what difficulty, or reluctance, and insuf- 
ficiency, they support their religious institutions, does not 
know, that, if they attempted, in addition thereto, to support 
church schools, these schools would be very meagerly sustain- 
ed, if sustained at all; would very imperfectly accommodate 
the scattered members of the denomination, being at great dis- 
tance from many of them; and would inevitably be of very 
inferior character? Church schools in large cities, and one 
central church school for the ablest denominations in our 
largest towns, might be well sustained ; but, in all other cases, 
they must be of inferior merit, comparing very unfavorably 
with common schools, endowed, as they are, by state funds, 
attended by the children, and possessing the interest and good 
will of the parents, of all denominations, and located so as to 
accommodate the inhabitants of every neighborhood. 

“How much better, then, to direct our zeal, wisdom, energ 
and pecuniary liberality, to the improvement of our common 
schools, to secure for them generally, that high degree of per- 
fection, of which, in many instances, they have by experiment 
been proved capable, than to direct these forces to the estab- 
lishment of church schools, which, if generally established, 
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will destroy common schools, and will be, after all, of very 
inferior character. 

‘3. We have another reason for our decided preference of 
the common school, to the church school system. It is in ae- 
cordance With the nature and necessities of our free institu- 
tions, with the comprehensive character of Christianity, and 
with the liberal spirit of the age. 

“The influence of the church school system, on the other 
hand, will be sectarian, divisive, narrow, clannish, anti-repub- 
lican. 

“This we regard as a very weighty and decisive reason. It 
needs, however, little amplification. ‘The bare statement of it 
is almost sufficient. Its truth and force are at once seen. The 
reality and character of these diverse tendencies of the two 
school systems, are perceived at a glance. 

‘¢ It is unnecessary to dwell upon the importance of assimi- 
lating the people of this country, — of making them one in 
character and in spirit, and of the value of institutions and 
influences for this end; of which educational institutions and 
influences are most practical and powerful. This assimilation 
and unity of character and spirit are important in all nations, 
but especially in a nation politically free or self-governed, 
where all are equal in civil rights, where there are so many 
common privileges, duties and responsibilities, and where the 
sovereignty ultimately rests in the whole people. The value 
of educational institutions and influences, having this assimi- 
lating and uniting tendency, as have common schools eminent- 
ly, can not be easily exaggerated in their relation to our native 
population, and especially in their relation to our immigrant 
population. As they come hither from all sections, nations 
and religions of Europe, it is important that their children 
should be neither uneducated, nor educated by themselves,— 
that they find here educational institutions for the whole peo- 
ple, which will command their confidence, and secure the at- 
tendance of their children. The children of this country, of 
whatever parentage, should, not wholly, but to a certain ex- 
tent, be educated together, — be educated, not as Baptists, or 
Methodists, or Episcopalians, or Presbyterians ; not as Roman 
Catholics or Protestants ; still less as foreigners in language or 
spirit; but as Americans, as made of one blood, and citizens of 
the same free country, — educated to be one harmonious peo- 
ple. ‘This, the common school system, if wisely and liberally 
conducted, is well fitted, in part at least, to accomplish. While 
it does not profess to give a complete education, and allows 
ample opportunity for instruction and training in denomina- 
tional peculiarities elsewhere, it yet brings the children of all 
sects together, gives them, to a limited extent, a common or 
like education, and, by such education, and by the comming- 
ling, acquaintance and fellowship which it involves, in the 
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early, unprejudiced and impressible periods of life, assimilates 
aud unites them. And it is with serious regret th: it we see it 
recommended, and zealously urged, to substitute for this com- 
mon school system, a system of dividing children into sectari- 
an schools for the avowed purpose of teaching them sectarian 
peculiarities, — a system which is fitted to lay deep in the im- 
pressible mind of childhood the foundations of divisions and 
alienations, —a system well fitted to drive the children of 
foreigners, and especially of Roman Catholics, into clans by 
themselves, where ignorance and prejudice respecting the na- 
tive population, and a spirit remote from the American, and 
hostile to the Protestant, will be fostered in them. 

“It is with great pleasure that we have witnessed, for some 
years, influences, and movements, fitted and intended to wear 
off the sharpness of sectarian distinctions ; to open and reduce 
the walls of sectarian division ; and to soften sectarian asperity, 
— fitted to convince men that all truth and wisdom are not in 
their sect ; to help them to see whatever is excellent in other 
denominations ; and to dispose them, while retaining an at- 
tachment to their own peculiarities, to place a paramount value 
upon the great truths in which all true Christians agree, and to 
unite in common enterprises and endeavors to promote the 
great objects of a common Christianity. And it is with mor- 
tification and impatience that we now see a movement virtu- 
ally to subvert our common schools, so beneficent for purposes 
of unity and harmony, on the ground that they are not suffici- 
ently sectarian,—that they do not admit sectarian instruction, 
—will not allow, as text-books, the Westminster and Church 
(Episcopal) Catechisms. Must we, then, carry our sectarian- 
ism into every thing? Can there not be one of the many 
spheres of educational influence, where all may meet as on 
common ground: Must our children be all distributed into 
denominational quarters, and shut up therein, for fear they 
will, for a few hours of the day, lack the teaching of our sec- 
tarlan peculiarities? Is there nothing, not even a day-school, 
which we may undertake without the Westminster Catechism, 
or the Book of Common Prayer? Must we carry into every 
thing our sectarian manuals, and utter everywhere our secta- 
rian shibboleths? Verily, we had been encouraged to hope for 
better things. Verily, this is a backward movement, a nar- 
rowing and belittling operation, in this age of growing Chris- 
tian union and charity, which we vehemently dislike. 


(To be Concluded in our next. ) 





Masor Noan says that “a house without children, is like a 
forest without birds, a river without sailing craft, or a church 
without a congregation.” 
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|Translated for the Massachusetts Common School Journal.] 


AN ADDRESS TO THE MAGISTRATES AND COMMON COUNCILS OF 
ALL THE CITIES OF GERMANY IN BEHALF OF COMMON 
SCHOOLS. 


BY MARTIN LUTHER. 1525. 
( Concluded from page 158.) 


Finally, this must be considered by all those who have so- 
licitude and desire that such schools should be established and 
such languages preserved in the German States, that one 
should spare neither labor nor expense to procure good libraries, 
and buildings to contain them, especially in large cities, which 
can well afford it. For, if the gospel and knowledge of every 
kind are to be preserved, they must be embraced in, and at- 
tached to books and writings, as the prophets and apostles 
themselves have done, as | have said before. And not only 
that those who instruct us spiritually and civilly shall have 
something to read and to study, but also that good books shall 
be kept and not lost, together with arts and languages, such 
as we now have from the grace of God. Herein also St. Paul 
was careful when he commanded Timothy “ give attendance 
to reading,” and also “ bring with you the parchments you left 
at ‘T'roas.’ 

Indeed, all kingdoms which have been distinguished, have 
bestowed care upon this; and first of all, the [sraelites, among 
whom Moses was the first to begin such a work, and command- 
ed them to preserve the book of the law in the ark of God, and 
put it under the hand of the Levites, that from them, persons 
should procure copies, whoever needed them. He even con- 
mands the king to take of the Levites a copy of this book. 
‘Then one may see that God directed the Levitical priesthood 
to this among other duties, namely, that they should preserve 
and give attention to the books, Afterwards, Joshua, then 
Samuel, David, Solomon, Isaias increased and improved this 
library, and subsequently many more kings and_ prophets. 
Hence came the holy scriptures of the Old Testament, which 
would otherwise never have been collected, nor have been pre- 
served, if God had not required such diligence in regard to 
it. 

After this example did the collegiate churches and convents 
formerly found libraries, although with few good books. And 
what harm it has done that men were not at that time intent 
upon procuring books and good libraries, when there were 
books and persons enough for that purpose, was afterwards 
perceived, namely, that, in time, all the arts, and languages de- 
clined, and, instead of good books, the senseless, useless and in- 
fecting books of the monks, the Catholicon, Florista, Grecista, 
Labyrinthus, Dormi Secure, and the like, were introduced by 
Satan, so that the Latin language was destroyed by them, and 
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yeither good schools, good instruction, nor good modes of study 
remained. And we have seen and experienced with what 
trouble and labor men have brought forth the arts and lan- 
euages again, although but imperfectly, from a few crumbs 
and fragments of old books, and do still daily seek and labor, 
just as people dig in cities burned under ashes for treasures and 
jewels. 

Therein we have received our just due, and God has paid us 
well for our ingratitude, in that we did not consider his bene- 
fits, and make provision at the proper time, and when we 
easily might, with which to have kept in possession of good 
books and learned men, but let it pass, as though it did not 
concern us. So did he to us in turn, and sutfered, instead of 
the Bible and good books, Aristotle, and numberless pernicious 
books to come into vogue, which only led us farther and far- 
ther from the Bible. ‘To these we owe Satan’s grim visages, 
the monks, and the university ghosts, which we founded at 
ai Inhuman expense, and, besides these, many doctors, preach- 
ers, Magisters, priests, and monks, ¢@. e.. great, coarse, fat asses, 
adorned with red and brown caps, like swine, led by a golden 
chain, provided with pearls; and we have burdened ourselves 
with these, who have taught us nothing useful, but made us 
more and more blind and senseless, and, as a reward, have con- 
sumed all our property, and have filled all the cloisters, and, 
indeed, every corner, with the dregs and filth of their dirty, 
poisonous books, on which one cannot think without horror. 

Has it not been a miserable pity hitherto, that a young man 
must study twenty years, or longer, that he might learn bad 
Latin enough to be a priest and read mass? And he who has 
done this, has been called blessed, and the mother that has 
borne such a child has been called blessed. And yet he has 
continued to be a poor, ignvrant man all his life long, who has 
been good for nothing, either to cluck or to lay eggs. Such 
teachers and masters we have been obliged to have on all 
sides, men who knew nothing themselves, could teach nothing 
good or right, indeed knew not how anything ought to be 
taught or learned. Where is the fault? There have been 
no other books to be had than such foolish monk-and-sophist’s 
books. How could it be otherwise that scholars and teachers 
should be as foolish as the books they studied? A jackdaw 
does not hatch doves, and a fool does not make a wise man. 
It is the penalty of ingratitude, that we have not turned indus- 
try into libraries, but have slighted the good books, and kept 
only the useless ones. 

But it is not my counsel to heap up books without discrimi- 
nation, and think of nothing but their multitude. I would 
have a choice of them, that it may not be necessary to collect 
together all the comments of Jesuits, all the sententiaria of 
theologians, all the questionings of philosophers, and all the 
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sermons of monks. Indeed, I would thrust out such mist and 
fog entirely, and provide my library with honest books, and 
take the counsel of learned men to help me therein. 

In the first place, there should be the holy scriptures in 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and German ; and if it be in other lan- 
guages, in them also. ‘Then the best expounders of the same, 
and the oldest, both Greek, Hebrew, and Latin, or wherever | 
could find them. 

‘hen such books as serve best to teach the languages, as 
poets and orators, no regard being had to whether they are 
heathen or christian, Greek or Latin, for out of such must 
grammar be taught. ‘Then should come books upon the liber- 
al arts, and also all other arts. At last, books of law and medi- 
cine, although here a good selection of commentaries is neces- 
sary. 

Among the most valuable would be chronicles and histories, 
in whatever languages they are to be found, for these are won- 
derfully useful tor learning and regulating the course of the 
world, even for contemplating God’s wonders and works, QO! 
how many choice narratives and sayings we might now have, 
which have taken place, and are passed away in the German 
States, and of which we now know nothing! ‘The cause is, 
that there has been no one to write them, or if they had been 
written, no one would have preserved the books; therefore, 
no one knows anything of us Germans, in foreign lands ; and 
we must be called German brutes all over the world, who on- 
ly know how to quarrel, gormandize, and guzzle. But the 
Greeks and Latins, indeed the Hebrews, have written down 
their views so precisely and carefully, that even when a wo- 
man or child said or did anything wonderful, all the world 
must know and read it; the while we Germans are still for- 
ever Germans, and Germans shall remain. 

Now, then, when God has so graciously bestowed upon us, 
with all fulness, both arts, learned men, and books, it is time 
that we glean and select the best that we can, and collect 
treasures, in order that we may retain something in future 
times of these golden years, and not neglect this rich harvest. 
For it is to be feared, and has even now begun to take place, 
that new and different books will not cease to be made, so that, 
at least, it will come to this, that, through Satan’s influence, 
the good books which are now brought forth from the press 
will be again suppressed, and the loose, profligate works, full 
of useless and foolish things, will again pour in, and fill all 
corners. For Satan will surely contrive that we shall be busied 
and tortured again with mere Catholicons, Florista, Modern- 
ists,* and the cursed monk-and-sophermist as formerly, and be 
for ever learning without ever acquiring anything. 

On this account, Dear Sirs, I pray you that you will let my 
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* F anciful names of school be books — Ep. 
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sincerity and assiduity bring forth some fruit amongst you. 
And though there should be some, who regard me as so insig- 
nificant, that they will not accept of my advice ; or who con- 
tem me as one condemned by the tyrants, still, let them con- 
sider this, that Lam not seeking my own interest, but merely 
that of all Germany. And even if I were a fool, and yet should 
hit upon something good, no wise man should think it a dis- 
erace to follow me. Even if I were a Turk or a heathen, if 
men should see that no profit was to come to me, but only to 
Christians, they should not willingly despise my services. 
Sometimes a fool gives better counsel than a whole council of 
wise men. Moses was obliged to seek instruction from Jethro. 

Herewith [ commend you all to the grace of God. May 
He soften and kindle your hearts, that they may interest them- 
selves in behalf of the poor, wretched, and abandoned youth, 
and, with the blessing of God, counsel and aid them on toa 
happy and Christian State, of social order, in respect both to 
body and soul, with all fulness and plenty, to the praise and 
honor of God the Father, through Jesus Christ, our Saviour. 





GREATEST COMMON DIVISOR. 


I take one example of a fraction to be reduced to its lowest 
terms, in which the numbers are large. 
238o8ts 
Notice first that the numerator is divisible by 2 and 3; and 
the denominator by 5. Divide therefore by these numbers, 
and the given fraction becomes £ x 3453. We now seek, by 
division, the greatest common divisor between the larger num- 
bers. 517843 (19837 
49911 
18733 
16637 
2096 
This remainder is divisible by 4 twice, and is equal to 16 x 131; 
since there is no factor common to 16 and 16637, I try whe- 
ther this last number is divisible by 131. 
16637 (43 
353 
917 
131, then, is the greatest common divisor between 99822 and 
2589215. If we wish the reduced fraction, notice that 131 is 
contained in 16637, 127 times, and therefore, in 6 times 16637 
or 99822, 6 x 127=762. 
Again, 51784331 x 16637 +2096, and that 131 is contain- 
ed in it 31 x 127+-16 times =3953, hence 131 is contained in 
2589215, 5 times 3953 times =19765, hence, 
zeessis—1876s 
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LEAST COMMON MULTIPLE. 


The multiple of a number, is that number which is exactly 
divisible by the given number; for example, some of the mul- 
tiples of 6 are 6, 12, 18, 24, &c. It is obvious that one num- 
ber can contain a second only when the first, or dividend num- 
ber, contains all the prime factors of the divisor ; for, other- 
wise, a prime number would be divisible by something besides 
itself, which is absurd. 

The least multiple of a number is the least number that con- 
tains all the prime factors of that number. ‘The least common 
multiple of two or more numbers is the smallest number which 
is divisible by all the given numbers ; now, from what is said 
above, it is plain that the least common multiple of several 
numbers, must contain all the prime factors of each number, 
and must be the smallest number that will do so. We take, 
for an example, the numbers 24, 36, to find their least common 
multiple. 24=2x2x2x«3 

36=2XK2xK3x3 

Now the smallest multiple of 36 is itself, equal to 2 x 23x93, 
but this number is not a multiple of 24, for it does not contain 
all the prime factors of 24; multiply the quantity above by 2 
and we have 2x2x«2x3x3, which contains all the prime 
factors of 36, and all those of 24, and is their multiple ; it is 
also the smallest multiple, as no one of the factors can be made 
smaller without destroying the divisibility. ‘This multiple 
evidently contains 24 three times, and 36 twice. 

Take 4590=2x3x3x5x 17 
and 3366=2x3x3x11x«17 
The least multiple ol 4590 is 2x3x3x 5x 17, this wants the 
factor 11 to be a multiple of 3366, hence, 2x3x3x5x 17x II 
is the least common multiple required. 
‘Take the numbers, 1260=2x2x*3x«3x5x7 
20685=3 x 5&7 x 197 
1089=3x3x11~x 11 
The least multiple of 1260 is 2x2x3x3x5x7, this wants 
the factor 197 to be a multiple of 20685, and the factors 11 x 1! 
to be a multiple of 1089, hence. 
2x2x3xk3xK5IxX7x 197 x 11 x 11=30034620 

1260 is contained in the above number 197 x 11x11 

times =23837 
20685 is contained in the above number 2x2x3x11xI1I 
times — 1452 

1089 is contained in the above number 2xX2x5x7X1% 
times —27580 

Hence we see that by multiplying 20685 by 1452, or which 
is easier, by the factors 2,2,3,11,11, we shall obtain the mult 
ple sought. 

That the method of process might be fully exhibited, large 
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yumbers have been chosen, but usually we have to deal with 
numbers much smaller than the above. Example. Find the 
least common multiple of 15,25, 35, 45, 100; 45 is a multiple 
of 15, and any multiple of 45 must be so, 100 and any multi- 
ple of 100 is a multiple of 25; therefore we may confine our 
attention to 35, 45, LOU; now it is evident, by inspection, that 
10 must be multiplied by 7 to find the L. C. M. (least com- 
mon multiple) of 100, and 35; and that this product must be 
multiphed by 9 that the product may be the L. C. M. of 100, 
15, 35, 25, 15. Hence 
100 x 7 X 9=6300 is the L. C. M. sought. 
Let us now take, as an example, to add together, 35. 2, 44, 8s, 
7,; 100 is contained in the L. C. M. 7x9=63 times; 45 is 
contained 140 times; 35 is contained 180 times; since 100 is 
contained 63 times, 25 which is } of 100, must be contained 
63x 4=252 times; 15, for a similar reason, is contained 
140 x 3=420 times. Hence, 75 is to be multiplied, numera- 
tor and denominator, by 63; ; by 140, &c: so that the frac- 
tions brought to the same denominator are, 5/8, 28%, §38%, 
M38, #3$3 8385. Add t, §, 44, § together. We need con- 
sider only the last three fractions with regard to the L. C. M. 
‘T’o make a number divisible by 12, 8, 9, we have to multiply 
l2 by 2X3; this product will, of course, contain 12; it will 
contain 8, because it has the factor 2, three times; and it con- 
tains 9, because it has the factor 3 twice. Write the fractions, 
aud set under each the number by which its denominator must 
be multiplied to produce the L. C. M. 
tothe t+sHre tht thea 

We may often more conveniently add the fractions successively, 
as, J+5=14, d+ 1 =1A, A t8=4h. Ans. 242. 
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VENTILATION FOR SMALL Pox.—T'he other day a country- 
man called upon a physician in this city, bringing with hima 
stout boy, whose robust appearance indicated that he might 
prove a match for any disorder. 'The anxious father stated to 
the doctor that as his son had been disposed to the small pox, 
he should like to have him ventilated if it did not cost over 
half a dollar—Rochester American. 





The following is from “ Punch’: If two hogsheads make 
a pipe, how many will make a cigar? 

We think we can improve upon it thus: If 63 gallons of 
Wine make a hogshead, how many gallons will make one a 
hog all over ? 





Do good with what thou hast, or it will do thee no good.— 
Penn. 
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MOSLEM SONG. 


Before the sultan’s throne appears 
The Mewlana, with lowly brow. 

‘ Thy wisdom’s fame hath reached mine ears ; 
Then answer me one question now.— 


‘Four several sects, well knowest thou, 
My faithful Mussulmans divide ; 
Without delay, then, tell me now 
With which doth Allah's favor side ?— 


‘ By which of these four pathways, say, 
Shall dust attain to Allah’s throne ¢ 
In doubt I’ve waited till this day, 
Now let the certainty be known.’ 


The sultan spake, and waited dumb. 
The Mewlana gazed silently 

A moment round the audience room, 
And then he said, with bended knee,— 


* Thou, in whose throne the faithful race 
The throne of heaven reflected see, 
Protect me with thy shield of grace, 
rT 
Then shall my answer be to thee. 


‘Thou sit’st enthroned here in a hall 
To which four doors thy slaves admit, 
And all thy splendor bursts on all 
Through whichsoe’er they enter it. 


‘ That I did not mistake the way, 

‘Thy messenger the praise must claim ; 
And, dazzled by the bright display, 

I know not, now, which way I came?’ 





Brotuernoop. Each man of us is deeply and vitally con- 
cerned in the weal and woe of every individual of the race. 
Never shall we obtain true happiness, never shall we obtain 
true liberty, until we shall have elevated all men to Liberty 
and Happiness. We are members one of another, parts of 
one great whole, living links in the living organism ef hu- 
manity. ‘The neighbor is most truly our brother,—nay more 
than brother,—he is our other self; his crimes are our diseas- 
es; his sufferings, our curse. A nerve of the same Life runs 
through the whole human kind, and it cannot be torment in 
one, without sending its shock of pain to others, as the wound- 
ing of the remotest limb quivers through the frame. The 
pulse of moral life in society must beat irregularly, fitfully, fe- 
verishly, while the circulation is obstructed or vitiated in the 
least portion of its structure.—Parke Godwin. 
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